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SPEECH. 


Mr.  Chairman  : 

I  did  not  believe,  until  within  a  few  days  past,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  charge  of  this  bill,  would  have  again  pressed  its  consi¬ 
deration  on  the  house.  I  thought,  sir,  that  under  the  admonition  of 
public  sentiment  which  has  recently,  through  so  many  channels,  been 
conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  administration,  this  Sub  Treasury  Scheme 
would  be  regarded  as  a  doomed  and  foregone  expedient,  stamped  in 
advance  with  the  reprobation  of  the  country,  and  no  longer  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  discussion  here.  Never,  in  the  history  of  this  government,  has 
there  been'  presented  a  public  measure,  in  reference  to  which  the  wishes 
of  the  constituent  body  have  been  more  explicitly  communicated  to 
the  representative  ;  it  has  been  canvassed  by  the  people  with  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  deliberation ;  it  has  been  investigated  by  them  with  all  that  care 
which  a  painful  sense  of  present  evil  could  suggest,  and  they  have 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  it  in  every  form  in  which  they  were 
able  to  find  a  voice.  1  did  not  suppose  that  with  the  principles  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  administration  in  this  body  affect  to  be  govern¬ 
ed,  they  could  have  brought  themselves  so  far  to  resist  that  voice  as 
again  to  propose  the  bill.  I  thought  indeed,  sir,  that  the  late  action 
of  Congress,  in  the  almost  unanimous  and  even  eager  repeal  of  the 
Treasury  order  of  July  1886,  would  be  construed  as  a  decisive  sentence 
against  this  measure.  I  cannot  understand  how  that  repeal  and  this  bill 
may  consist  with  each  other,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  intelli¬ 
gible  reconcilement  of  the  two.  It  is  true  that  the  joint  resolution  to 
which  I  refer,  does  not  in  express  terms  repeal  the  Treasury  circular-, 
but  it  accomplishes  the  same  end,  quite  as  effectually,  by  forbidding  the 
secretary  to  discriminate  in  the  moneys  he  receives  for  public  dues  ;  and 
as  he  has  kindly  volunteered  to  say  that  he  will  not  refuse  good  bank 
paper  for  the  customs,  he  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  refuse  it  for  public 
lands,  and  so  we  have  in  fact  repealed  that  noxious  treasury  order  which 
has  so  long  annoyed  the  cou-ntry. 

That  order  being  out  of  the  way,  I  would  ask  to  what  elements  may 
all  this  machinery  of  the  Sub  Treasury  apply  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
build  vaults,  and  construct  safes,  and  create  all  the  agencies  designated  in 
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this  bill  to  guard  a  few  rolls  of  bank  paper  ?  The  apparatus  of  this 
scheme  essentially  belongs  to  the  gold  and  silver  reign,  it  deals  only  in 
coin,  and  has  its  existence  and  daily  continuance  in  the  phantasmagoria 
of  the  hard  money  system.  The  moment  you  abandon  the  absolute 
coined  metal,  your  Treasury  System  becomes  a  system  of  credit  in 
account,  impalpable  to  the  guardianship  of  stone  and  iron,  unamenable 
to  lock  and  key ;  it  rests  upon  the  personal  fidelity  and  integrity  of  your 
agents.  How  shall  the  details  of  this  bill  apply  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  especially  regret  that  this  bill  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  this  time,  because  I  know  that  a  most  happy  conviction  began  to  * 
gain  ground  with  the  public,  that  it  was  now  the  purpose  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  to  bring  itself  within  the  range  of  the  business  and  wants  of 
the  community,  to  take  a  position  in  which  it  might  sympathize  with  the 
people,  and  if  not  actually  extend  its  aid,  at  least  abandon  its  indifference 
to  their  distresses;  that  it  meant  now  to  give  up  its  war  against  the  cur¬ 
rency;  to  cast  aside  its  experiments,  devices  and  jejune  expedients,  and 
to  address  itself  honestly,  with  the  lights  of  past  experience,  to  the 
actual  need  of  the  nation.  This  hope  was  vivified  by  the  late  repeal  of  the 
circular,  it  had  gained  gradual  strength  by  the  long  slumber  of  this  Sub 
Treasury  bill,  it  was  corroborated  by  the  unwonted  tone  of  toleration 
in  which  many  of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  in  both  houses  of 
congress,  have  lately  spoken  of  the  banks,  and  by  the  awakening  good 
sense  with  which  they  have  derided  and  renounced  the  singular  folly  of 
the  hard  money  imposture.  The  people  had  therefore  begun  to  turn 
their  faces  towards  the  dawn  of  happier  times,  and  to  promise  themselves 
a  speedy  restoration  of  that  prosperity  which  had  been  denied  them  only 
by  the  unwise  action  of  their  own  government.  The  very  agitation  of 
this  measure,  in  the  midst  of  these  joyful  hopes,  has  struck  despondency 
deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  trading  classes,  and  the  people  now  watch 
your  proceedings  here  with  renewed  alarm  and  anxious  suspense :  they 
daily  ask  in  a  tone  of  wonder,  can  it  be  true  that  you  design  to  perpetrate 
the  enormity  of  putting  this  odious  system  upon  the  country  ? 

The  zeal  with  which  the  bill  is  urged  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  sin¬ 
cere  desire  of  its  projectors  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  J  have  heard  that 
its  friends  entertain  hopes  of  its  passage.  Such  a  result  may  possibly 
demonstrate  the  power  of  a  majority  on  this  floor,  and  show  that  here, 
at  least,  notwithstanding  the  general  revolt  of  the  nation,  the  banner  of 
the  administration,  torn  as  it  has  been  in  recent  conflicts,  is  still  upheld 
by  men  bold  enough  to  defy  the  almost  universal  popular  voice.  That 
struggle  will  yield  but  a  worthless  triumph  whose  greatest  success  can 
have  no  better  end  than  to  continue,  for  a  brief  space,  the  oppressions  of 
a  power  against  which  public  judgment  is  accumulating  its  censure,  with 
fresh  and  still  fresher  indignation,  and  which  is  surely  doomed  to  be 
prostrated  by  those  overwhelming  bursts  of  indignation  of  which  the 
administration  have  already  had  a  foretaste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  assumes  to  be  remedial  in  its  character.  It 
arises  out  of  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  made  at  a  time  when  he  had 
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called  congress  together,  to  deliberate  upon*  a  great  national  convulsion 
which  had  brought  disaster  into  every  class  of  society.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  only  topic  of  consideration  at  that  moment :  it  was  the 
only  relief  prpposed.  Although  the  afflictions  of  that  day  are  passing 
away,  still  they  are  yet  severely  felt,  and  this  measure  is  again  presented, 
as  at  first  it  was,  as  a  measure  of  relief.  In  that  view  I  mean  to  discuss 
it,  and  to  test  its  adequacy  to  its  proposed  object,  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  evils  which  it  is  design¬ 
ed  to  remedy. 

Sir,  I  was  somewhat  curious  to  know  upon  what  grounds  it  would  be 
advocated  here,  as  a  measure  of  relief,  and  I  have  therefore  listened  to 
the  debate  with  eager  attention.  On  one  side  of  the  house  I  found  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  foster-parent  of  the 
bill,  a  thorough-going  state-bank  advocate — even  carrying  his  predilec¬ 
tions  for  banking  to  what  I  should  call  a  point  of  ultraism.  But  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  the  treasury  note  bill  was  under  discussion,  he  opened 
that  debate  with  congratulations  upon  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  declaration  that  the  great  license  of  free  bank¬ 
ing,  which  had  just  been  granted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  marked 
an  era  in  the  history  of  our  country  from  which  we  were  to  derive  a  per¬ 
manent  and  solid  restoration  of  health  and  strength.  This  new  free 
banking  with  its  expected  millions — even  fifty  or  a  hundred — was  now 
to  be  superadded  to  the  present  banking  system  of  New  York,  and  the 
country,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  thrive  under  that  impulse  beyond  all  for¬ 
mer  example.  Such,  sir,  was  the  tone  of  feeling  with  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  city  of  New  York,  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  this  Sub 
Treasury  bill.  He  is  a  bank  man,  sir,  an  ultra  state-bank  advocate.  He 
is  emphatically  for  the  paper  system,  even  greatly  enlarged  beyond  its 
present  amount.  He  sees  in  this  system  the  maintenance  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  New  York  and  the  great  aid  of  commerce.  Indeed,  from  his 
remarks  upon  this  bill,  he  has  persuaded  himself,  oddly  enough  I  think, 
that  its  tendency  and  purpose  are,  in  fact,  to  aid  and  sustain  the  banks. 
He  defends  and  supports  it  with  that  view,  and  as  powerfully  conducive 
to  advance  the  interest  of  his  own  city. 

* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Pickens,) 
is  altogether  in  the  opposite  key.  This  gentleman  is  profoundly  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  dogmas  of  the  hard  money  school :  he  is  persuaded  that 
all  our  sufferings,  and  all  our  weakness  have  come  from  the  banking 
system.  That  system,  in  his  judgment,  has  not  only  held  this  nation  in 
thrall  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  has  rendered  the  southern  states  the  c  colo¬ 
nial  vassals’  of  their  northern  brethren.  lie  views  the  over-towerino- 

© 

elevation  of  New  York  with  an  unfriendly  eye;  sees  in  it  the  fruit  of 
systematic  oppression,  exercised  by  the  general  government,  against  the 
South;  and  his  whole  desire  is  to  break  up  that  commercial  connection 
which  he  deems  so  unnatural  and  so  hurtful;  to  give  to  the  South  a 
circle  of  trade  circumscribed  to  its  own  limits,  and  thus  render  it  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  North.  In  this  bill  he  persuades  himself  he  finds  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  It  is  the  only  measure  which,  in 
his  judgment,  will  break  down  the  banking  system,  and  pluck  from 
New  York  the  fortunate  honours  of  her  present  ascendency. 

Sir,  the  bill  has  another  class  of  supporters.  They  may  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hunter.)  The  tenets 
of  this  class  may  be  described  in  brief,  as  professing  to  inculcate  that 
bank  credits  have  permanently  crippled  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
this  country  :  that  upon  the  hard  money  system — the  pure  metallic 
currency, — we  should  have  advanced  by  more  rapid  strides  to  wealth 
and  power,  and  that  we  should  now  have  exhibited  a  mercantile  com¬ 
munity  free  from  all  apprehension  of  those  disturbances  and  dangers,  to 
which  experience  has  proved  our  currency  to  be  subject.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  age  has  at  last  received  the  true  light, 
and  is  now  about  to  discard  paper  money  forever,  as  unworthy  the 
improved  philosophy  of  our  day ;  and  he  is  especially  anxious  that  the 
United  States  should  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  be  the  first  to  step  into 
this  glorious  reformation.  That  step  he  believes  will  be  made  by  pass¬ 
ing  this  bill. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  of  whom  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
spoke  before  his  colleague  on  that  side,  (Mr.  Dromgoole)  may  be  deemed 
the  interpreter.  They  are  .the  mere  naked  divorce  men.  Without 
professing  to  see  any  thing  mischievous  in  banking,  or  any  thing  good  in 
it,  they  stand  on  the  simple  ground  of  the  constitution,  and  affirm, 
whether  it  be  expedient  or  not,  that  the  government  has  no  power  to 
receive  a  bank  note  in  payment  of  any  thing  :  that  the  whole  usage  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
day,  has  been  vicious,  unconstitutional  and  naught.  That  uniform  and 
unvarying  precedent  is  nothing;  that  acquiescence  for  half  a  century  is 
nothing;  that  the  judgment  of  courts,  the  expositions  of  cotemporaries, 
the  enactments  of  legislatures  and  the  opinions  of  cabinets  uncontra¬ 
dicted  and  unreversed  from  generation  to  generation,  are  nothing; — and 
that  whatever  of  constitutional  power  was  a  matter  of  doubt  on  the  first 
day  of  the  government,  will,  in  spite  of  all  decisions  and  of  all  confor¬ 
mity,  be  a  matter  of  doubt  and  debate  a  thousand  years  hence.  For  these 
reasons  this  class  also  sustains  this  measure. 

In  the  midst  of  this  contrariety  of  opinion,  I  could  not  but  remark 
how  exceedingly  difficult  it  was  for  one  in  my  situation,  being  new  to 
this  house,  and  to  the  respective  claims  of  gentlemen  here  to  be  ranked 
as  leaders — to  make  a  sober  and  just  estimate  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  administration  hopes  to  sustain  this  bill  before  the  country. 
Surely  one  or  the  other  of  these  motley-opinioned  defenders  of  the 
scheme,  can  have  but  little  claim  to  be  considered  as  exponents  of  the 
executive  mind!  If  the  bill  be  what  the  member  from  New  York 
represents  it,  I  would  advise  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  to  pause  and 
look  about  them,  lest  they  make  a  fatal  mistake  in  their  method  of 
pulling  down  the  city  of  New  York,  and  building  up  Charleston.  And 
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to  Bay  the  truth,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  honourable  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  is  not  altogether  wrong  in 
his  expectations.  With  that  unscrupulous  favoritism  by  which  this  and 
the  last  administration  have  been  accustomed  to  execute  the  laws,  New 
York,  provided  s«he  demean  herself  less  contumacious  than  she  has 
lately  done,  may  turn  her  political  acquiescence  to  some  account  under 
this  proposed  system.  There  is  power  in  it,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
for  the  conferring  of  any  amount  of  favour.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  South  do  not  in  any  one  point  agree  in  the  conclusions 
or  give  credit,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  honourable  chairman. 

If  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Pickens)  be  right  in  his 
estimate  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  this  bill,  then  I  warn  the 
representatives  of  the  North  to  look  to  it.  They  are  not  hard  money 
men :  they  do  not  wish  to  strangle  the  banking  system :  above  all,  I 
presume,  they  do  not  wish  to  check  the  commerce  or  restrain  the 
industry  of  their  own  region.  If  they  do,  let  them  follow  the  lead  of 
the  member  from  South  Carolina  ;  and  when  they  go  home  to  their  con¬ 
stituents,  let  them  say  that  they  have  been  converted  to  a  conviction  of 
the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  therefore  voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  the  prosperity  of  South  Carolina. 
No  man  on  this  floor  wishes  her  well  more  heartily  than  I  do  ;  and  I 
look  with  a  profound  gratification  to  that  noble  and  wise  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  has  lately  prompted  her  to  scale  the  Alleghany  with 
her  great  road.  God  speed  her,  in  that  glorious  rivalry  by  which  she 
has  endeavoured  to  place  herself  on  a  commanding  eminence  amongst 
the  States  !  There  lies  her  path  to  wealth,  power  and  happiness: — let 
her  pursue  it  steadily  and  she  will  reap  her  reward.  None  will  exult  in 
it  more  than  myself.  But  when  she  aims  at  breaking  up  the  commercial 
union  of  the  North  and  South,  and  especially  when  she  teaches  her 
people  that  this  government  has  been  unkind  to  the  South — she  gives  a 
dangerous  direction  to  their  thoughts.  A  fancy  of  discontent  is  quite 
as  stimulating  as  a  real  cause,  and  may  teach  the  weaker-gifted  in 
the  gifts  of  head  and  heart,  the  mischievous  habit  of  calculating  the  value 
of  our  Union.  Whether  designed  or  not,  these  preachings  of  discontent 
tend  towards  that  horrible  catastrophe  of  disunion,  with  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  which  I  would  not  have  our  people  familiar.  It  is  in  the  very 
bou-nty  of  the  Almighty  that  our  North  and  South  are  united  in  those 
beautiful  bonds  of  brotherhood  which  their  mutual  commerce  with  each 
other  have  created  :  it  will  be  the  regret  of  this  whole  continent,  when 
independent  circles  of  trade  shall  be  forme-d,  which  shall  leave  the  different 
geographical  sections  of  the  country  no  longer  useful  to  each  other  in 
their  dealings.  Sir,  it  will  lead  irresistibly  to  separation. 

I  would  hope,  sir,  that  these  thoughts,  or  any  thought  kindred  to 
them,  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  in 
his  support  of  this  bill,  and  that,  after  all,  he  has  been  harmlessly  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  dogmas  of  that  new  philosophy  which  has  of  late  become 
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so  peculiarly  the  product  of  his  own  state.  South  Carolina  has, 
for  a  time,  gone  in  pursuit  of  strange  gods — she  has  fallen  into  the 
spiritual  sins  of  false  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism — she  has  become 
mischievously  sophisticated — bewildered  with  political  metaphysics — 
I  trust  she  will  soon  return  to  that  rectitude  of  opinion  which  is  more 
compatible  with  the  moral  rectitude  and  lofty  patriotic  bearing  that 
distinguish  her  sons. 

I  said,  sir,  that  I  wished  to  test  this  measure  as  a  measure  of  remedy, 
and  with  that  view  would  endeavour  to  trace  our  present  disasters  up  to 
their  origin.  I  shall  do  it  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  and 
my  respect  for  the  patience  of  this  committee,  already  tried  to  its 
utmost  verge,  will  permit. 

There  was  an  opinion  sedulously  inculcated  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  administration,  that  the  specie  basis  of  the  country  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  the  paper  circulation,  and  the  people  were  taught  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  wholesome  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
government,  and,  in  fact,  was  its  duty,  to  take  measures  for  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  precious  metals.  Every  body  remembers  when  this 
opinion  began  to  predominate.  It  was  about  midway  in  that  career  of 
patchwork  expedients  to  give  us  a  ‘better  currency,’  which  constituted 
first  the  dream,  and  finally  the  monomania  of  Jacksonism.  Gouge  had 
just  published  his  book  of  bank  horrors,  in  which,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  an  anti-masonic  pamphlet,  or  one  of  parson  Weems’  tracts, 
‘God’s  revenge  against  drunkenness’ — he  had  arrayed  in  melancholy 
juxta-position  all  the  vices,  sins  and  misdemeanors  which  could  be 
traced  to  his  subject,  or  be  brought  to  its  illustration.  This  book  sug¬ 
gested  the  hard  money  scheme.  It  fell  in  the  way  of  the  President  just 
about  that  time  when  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  great 
and  famous  experiment.  It  furnished  him  a  happy  thought,  when  it 
pointed  out  to  him  how  he  might  retreat  from  the  odium  of  the  possible 
and  even  then  probable  failure  of  that  scheme.  From  that  moment  he 
was  taken  with  the  hard  money  madness,  and  straightway  the  whole 
tribe  of  dependants,  following  his  lead,  took  the  same  phrenzy  and  soon 
became  even  more  rabid  than  their  chief. 

This  was  not  the  least  mischievous  of  the  errors  which  characterized 
that  extraordinary  era  of  popular  delusion.  The  notion  that  the  specie 
basis  was  inadequate  to  the  currency,  and  that  it  was  the  province  of 
the  government  to  enlarge  it  by  forced  importations,  was  the  principal 
cause  that  brought  about  the  catastrophe  of  the  suspension.  To  those 
who  have  not  fully  studied  the  subject,  it  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  the  resumption  is 
to  be  accomplished — in  fact  has  already  been  prepared  and  we  may  say 
consummated — by  the  exportation  of  them. 

I  shall,  before  I  conclude,  have  occasion  to  notice  this  importation  of 
specie  with  more  particularity  *,  for  the  present  I  design  to  inquire  into 
the  soundness  of  the  position  assumed— -whether  the  coin  was  insuffi- 
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cient  to  sustain  the  currency,  and  whether  good  was  likely  to  result 
from  the  interference  of  the  government.  To  the  presumptuous,  un¬ 
skillful  and  ignorant  intermeddling  of  the  government  with  this  subject, 
the  common  opinion  has  already  assigned  the  common  distress.  I  wish 
to  inquire  if  there  be  not  cause  for  this  imputation. 

The  ratio  which  specie  may  safely  bear  to  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
banks,  is  altogether  incapable  of  fixed  and  determinate  regulation.  It 
necessarily  must  change  with  respect  to  time,  place  and  circumstance — 
defying  all  attempt  at  invariable  adjustment.  It  is  subject  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mercantile  relations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  will  be  governed 
by  the  principles  applicable  to  those  relations.  The  fundamental  law  of 
our  country  requires  that  all  paper  should  be  convertible  into  gold  and 
silver  ;  it  has  not  indulged  the  absurdity  of  contemplating  the  possibili¬ 
ty  that  all  would  be  converted.  It  is  the  creditor’s  right  to  require  his 
debtor  to  pay  in  coin.  The  purport  of  this  provision  is  to  furnish  a 
standard  of  value  ;  it  refers  every  object  of  traffic  to  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  but  does  not  require  that  these  metals  shall  be  the 
actual  commutation  in  every  transaction  of  trade.  The  convenience  of 
society  has  uniformly  made  the  equivalent  of  coin,  in  the  great  affairs 
of  trade,  more  acceptable  than  the  coin  iteelf,  and  coin  now  is  no  longer 
necessary  as  a  commutation  for  bank  paper,  than  as  its  presence  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  preserve  the  standard  of  value  in  the  paper.  What  is  the  ratio 
of  coin  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  a  problem  that  will  ever  be  Vary¬ 
ing  in  its  terms.  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  every  holder  of  bank  paper 
insist  upon  having  the  coin  at  any  given  moment,  the  richest  bank  may 
be  compelled  to  abandon  business  :  if  the  public  be  content  not  to  de¬ 
mand  it,  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  very  small  portion  of  coin  need  be  kept 
on  hand.  We  must  not  confound  ultimate  solvency,  with  this  question 
of  convertibility.  Banks,  no  more  than  private  individuals,  are  affected 
in  their  actual  solvency  by  not  having  coin  at  hand;  although  the  effects 
of  not  paying  in  coin  when  required,  are  very  different  in  the  two  ca7es  ; 
the  bank  would  be  discredited  for  want  of  punctuality ;  the  individual 
would  escape  almost  without  comment.  It  is  therefore  the  peculiar 
duty  of  banks  to  keep  a  portion  of  their  funds  in  hard  money,  sufficient 
to  redeem  so  much  of  their  circulation  as  may  be  demanded.  If  they 
kept  an  amount  equal  to  their  circulation,  they  would  lose  the  legiti¬ 
mate  profit  of  their  business  ;  if  they  kept  less  than  might  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  them,  they  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  credit.  They  must  ascer¬ 
tain  the  safe  medium  between  these  two  extremes.  What  is  that  me¬ 
dium  can  never  be  so  accurately  determined  by  any  authority  as  by  the 
banks  themselves.  It  is  a  question  which  will  depend  upon  the  state  of 
public  confidence,  and  that  confidence  must,  from  its  nature,  be  affected 
by  the  circumstances  or  events  of  the  day.  No  degree  of  prudence, 
nor  no  amount  of  wealth  would  suffice  to  save  a  bank  from  being 
drained  of  its  coin  if  the  whole  community  were  determined  to  set  upon 
it  with  a  demand  for  coin.  Even  if  the  specie  in  its  possession  ex¬ 
ceed  the  circulation,  the  bank  may  still  be  exhausted,  provided  it  be 
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determined  to  continue  its  business  and  to  maintain  that  circulation  at 
a  fixed  amount.  A  hundred  dollar  note  paid  out  on  discount  to-day  may 
be  returned  with  a  demand  for  specie  to-morrow  :  if  it  be  re  issued  in 
another  discount,  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  to  keep  up  the  circula¬ 
tion,  it  may  again  return  to  draw  its  amount  in  specie,  and  through  a 
continuation  of  this  process  the  same  note  may  take  out  of  the  vault 
ten  times  its  own  amount  of  coin. 

Again,  sir,  this  relation  will  be  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  exists.  An  active  thriving  business,  driven  in  a 
densely  peopled  region,  promotes  rapidity  of  circulation.  The  bank 
note  passes  from  hand  to  hand  with  such  celerity  as  to  give  it  renewed 
confidence  in  its  progress.  In  such  a  state  of  things  a  given  amount  of 
paper  performs  double,  treble,  perhaps  tenfold  work  in  the  way  of 
exchanges  ;  whilst  in  a  sluggish  community,  or  amongst  a  widely 
scattered  population,  the  circulation,  from  the  mere  slowness  of  its  move¬ 
ment,  requires  a  broader  basis  of  specie. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  cursorily  to  these  considerations,  to  show 
how  futile  must  be  the  endeavour  to  regulate  the  relation  of  specie  to 
paper  by  any  fixed  and  unvarying  law  ;  how  still  more  absurd  it  must 
be  to  make  this  a  subject  of  government  action. 

I  have  taken  some  pains,  sir,  to  ascertain  what  has,  in  fact,  been  this 
relation  in  our  own  country  for  several  years  past.  That  inquiry  has 
afforded  me  the  following  results.  From  the  year  1830,  the  returns  to 
the  government,  upon  this  subject,  have  been  full  and  I  believe  accurate. 
They  will  shew  that  from  that  period,  down  to  the  present  year  1838, 
the  aggregate  specie  in  all  the  banks  has  averaged  a  ratio  of  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  circulation:  in  1830  fhe  circulation  was 
a  fraction  less  than  three  of  paper  to  one  of  specie  in  the  banks;  in 
1837,  less  than  four  to  one. 

Dividing  the  states  into  sections,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  their 
trade  and  population,  we  shall  find  by  the  official  returns,  that  on  the 
first  of  January  1837 — a  period,  let  it  be  remarked,  two  months  anterior 
to  that  at  which  General  Jackson  boasted  of  the  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  country,  and  of  the  success  of  his  humble  efforts  to 
restore  a  sound  currency- — in  the  six  New  England  States,  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  rather  above  five  dollars  of  paper  for  one  of  specie  in 
the  banks  of  that  region  ;  that  in  the  five  Middle  States,  including  this 
District  of  Columbia,  the  paper  was  rather  less  than  three  to  one ;  that 
in  the  four  Southern  States,  including  Florida,  it  was  under  four  to  one  ; 
and  in  the  six  principal  Western  States,  it  was  but  a  fraction  above  two 
to  one.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  thickly  peopled  and  busy  state, 
the  bank  circulation  from  1830  to  1837,  vibrated  between  five  to  one, 
and  eight  to  one — never  more  than  a  small  fraction  below  five,  nor 
above  eight.  Connecticut  presents  about  the  same  relation.  New 
York,  in  1834,  exhibited  about  six  of  paper  io  one  of  specie  ;  since  that 
period  it  has  shown  about  three  to  one.  The  general  aggregate  of  the 
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United  States,  as  I  before  remarked,  varies  slightly  between  three  and 
four  to  one,  during  the  last  eight  years  ;  the  commencement  of  that 
period  being  one  in  which  the  currency  of  this  country  was  confessedly 
the  best  in  the  world’  the  termination  of  it,  certainly  presenting  the 
worst  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  any  mercantile  nation.  And 
yet,  sir,  in  1830  we  had  not,  it  is  supposed,  above  forty  millions  of  specie 
in  the  country,  whilst  now  it  is  proclaimed,  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  our 
wise  statesmanship,  that  we  have  accumulated  near  one  hundred  millions. 
The  truth  is,  our  currency  has  been  gradually  growing  worse,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  our  efforts  to  increase  the  specie  ;  it  has  lost  its  excellence 
in  proportion  as  it  has  become  the  care  of  the  government. 

Turning  to  Great  Britain  we  shall  find  nearly  the  same  results. 
From  the  year  1780  down  to  1830,  a  computation  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  will  afford  an  annual  average  of  about  four  pounds 
sterling  in  paper,  to  one  of  bullion.  In  August  1797,  a  few  months 
after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was 
about  eleven  millions  sterling  to  four  of  bullion*,  in  1798,  it  was 
£12,180,610  sterling  to  £6,546,100  of  bullion,  less  than  two  to  one. 
In  1799  it  was  about  as  13  to  7;  and  in  1800  and  1801,  nearly 
the  same:  showing  that,  for  nearly  five  years  after  the  suspension, 
the  ratio  of  specie  to  circulation  was  larger  than,  with  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  it  had  ever  been  before  or  afterwards.  In  1783,  more  than  thirteen 
years  before  the  suspension,  the  circulation  was  six  and  a  third  millions 
to  little  more  than  half  a  million  of  bullion.  In  1825,  four  years  after 
the  resumption,  the  circulation  was  £l  9,398,840  sterling  to  £3,634,370; 
somewhat  above  five  to  one. 

The  Bank  of  France  suspended  specie  payments  in  1806,  for  about 
four  months;  yet  France  has  upwards  of  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  her  specie  currency.  ,  The  bank  issues  no  note  of  less  deno¬ 
mination  than  five  hundred  francs,  equal  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  has 
always  sustained  a  very  high  credit. 

I  have  brought  these  facts  into  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  still  further  to 
demonstrate  the  natural,  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  a  fixed  ratio,  and 
also  to  show  how  little  the  solvency  of  a  bank  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  specie  which  it  may  have  on  hand.  It  belongs  to  the  credit 
system,  in  whatever  manner  that  system  may  be  constructed,  to  be  subject 
to  occasional  variations  in  its  relation  to  the  metallic  basis  of  the  country  ; 
and  no  care  of  the  government  can  possibly  remove  the  causes  which 
may  affect  that  relation.  The  true  principle  by  which  it  is  controlled  is 
that  which  is  suggested  by  the  demands  of  trade  and  the  amount  of 
foreign  debt — in  other  words  by  the  state  of  foreign  exchange.  A 
demand  for  specie  abroad  will  necessarily  influence  this  relation  at  home. 
The  precious  metals  will  perform  their  office  in  the  liquidation  of  that 
demand,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  government ;  and  whilst  they  are  so 
employed,  the  only  safeguard  which  the  domestic  currency  can  resort  to, 
is  that  prudent  economy  in  the  concerns  of  trade  which  the  private 
judgment  of  every  man  suggests  to  him  in  his  individual  concerns  when 
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his  affairs  have  been  deranged  by  a  too  prodigal  expenditure  of  his 
means. 

Ours,  sir,  is  essentially  a  credit  system,  gaged  by  gold  and  silver.  To 
whatever  disorders  it  may  be  incident,  it  is  still  that  to  which  we  owe 
our  rapid  advance  to  national  prosperity,  and  we  will  never  part  with  it 
for  any  promise  of  good  from  the  hard  money  scheme.  We  have  been 
educated  in  the  perception  of  its  value  ;  it  is  domesticated  in  our  homes  ; 
furnishes  our  ordinary  implements  in  the  thrift  of  life,  and  has  become 
constitutionally  parcel  of  ourselves.  Whatever  may  be  its  defects  we 
take  it  with  them  in  preference  to  any  substitute.  If  it  has  its  fluctua¬ 
tions,  so  has  the  pure  metallic  currency,  not  less  hurtful  than  those  of 
paper.  The  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt  would  with  that  currency, 
as  with  any  other,  carry  away  the  precious  metals,  and  thus  raise  the  value 
of  all  that  were  left  behind.  If  a  merchant  import  gold  when  the  country 
is  in  want  of  hardware  or  cloth,  gold  will  grow  to  be  redundant  and  cheap, 
whilst  hardware  and  cloth  will  become  dear.  A  failure  of  a  crop  may 
stint  the  supply  of  credits  abroad  ; — a  foreign  subsidy  may  take  away  a 
portion  of  your  coin; — every  cause  which  operates  in  this  form  will 
change  prices  relatively  to  the  precious  metals,  as  they  change  them  in 
reference  to  good  paper.  It  is  commerce  and  industry  and  enterprise 
that  produce  these  fluctuations  ;  a  very  small  share  of  the  evil  is  ordinarily 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  currency. 

In  reference  to  this  question  of  the  ratio,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  a 
little  more  into  the  nature  of  what  is  termed  the  currency.  It  has  been 
often  contended  here  that  the  constitution  allows  no  currency  but  gold 
and  silver.  Sir,  the  constitution  makes  no  reference  to  currency  at  all. 
It  supplies,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  standard  for  all  values,  and  that  is 
all  that  it  professes  to  do.  It  was  manifestly  so  understood  by  its  founders 
when  Gen.  Hamilton,  in  the  first  year  fff  Gen.  Washington’s  administra¬ 
tion,  issued  his  treasury  order  to  receive  bank  paper,  and  when,  in  one 
year  afterwards,  1  79 1,  Congress  ratified  that  order  by  positive  legislation. 
The  currency  of  the  country,  in  the  aspect  of  it  which  I  propose  to 
present,  includes  that  whole  mass  of  paper  credits  which  are  used  in 
commercial  dealings  for  the  discharge  or  transfer  of  debt.  It  embraces 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  draughts,  checks  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness.  All  of  these,  sir,  by  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  are 
as  much  payable  in  coin  as  the  notes  of  a  bank.  They  all  profess  to  be 
convertible  or  redeemable  paper ;  yet  no  individual  ever  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  keep  gold  or  silver  at  hand  to  meet  such  engagements.  If  coin 
be  demanded,  his  resource  is  the  bank; — so  that  through  this  process  the 
banks  may  be  said  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  provide  for  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  all  this  amount  of  paper.  Compare  the  specie  retained  by  the 
banks  with  the  sum  of  all  these  engagements,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ratio  is  not  one  tenth — perhaps  not  a  twentieth; — and  yet  it  is  amply 
sufficient.  In  England,  since  the  passage  of  the  law  making  the  notes 
of  the  bank  a  legal  tender  every  where  but  at  the  bank  itself,  the 
directors  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  rule  of  keeping  one-third 
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of  the  amount  of  their  circulation  and  deposites  in  bullion.  They 
have  not  been,  very  successful  in  this  endeavour.  That  bank  now 
virtually  supplies  the  coin  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and,  upon  a  basis  of 
about  ten  millions  sterling  of  bullion,  sustains  a  bank  circulation, — - 
including  all  the  country  banks  as  well  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, ~ 
notjnuch  short  of  sixty  millions. 

Sir,  I  would  not  have  troubled  the  committee  with  this  uninviting 
detail  of  money  statistics,  if  I  was  not  aware  that  upon  this  subject  many 
errors  of  opinion  have  obtained  credit  with  the  country  during  the  last 
eight  years ; — errors  which  I  think  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
sedulous  efforts  made  by  the  last  administration  to  persuade  the  people 
that  an  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  vras  essential  to  the 
safety  of  our  currency,  and  that  the  government  itself,  without  respect  to 
the  laws  of  trade, — nay  even  in  direct  counteraction  of  them, — might 
compel  their  importation  from  foreign  countries.  This  opinion,  enforced 
with  all  the  official  authority  of  the  executive,  has  engendered  a  brood 
of  false  doctrines,  and  the  people  have  consequently  turned  to  counting 
the  coin  as  the  only  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

While  such  has  been  the  course  of  the  late  administration,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  thzt  the  ‘follower  in  its  footsteps’  began  his  career 
with  the  declaration  of  the  constitutional  disability  of  the  government  to 
interfere  with  this  department  of  our  social  economy,  even  so  far  as  to 
correct  the  evils  which  the  ill-judged  and  incessant  interference  of  his 
predecessor  had  inflicted  upon  the  country.  Holding  this  doctrine  of 
the  present  executive  altogether  indefensible,  either  in  the  reason  of  the 
case  or  in  the  face  of  established  and  invariable  precedent,  I  think  the 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  government  that  the  remedy 
proposed  shall  be  broad  enough  to  meet  the  whole  extent  of  the  disease. 

I  proceed  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  trace  out  the  further  action  of  the 
government  upon  this  subject,  and,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  to  show 
in  what  measures  of  the  late  administration  the  mischievous  opinions,  to 
which  I  have  just  refered,  were  embodied  as  active  principles. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  this  government  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  banking  system  as  a  system,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  federal  control.  Their  experience  of  its  beneficence,  which 
has  not  been  small,  has  invariably  presented  it  to  them  as  a  system,  partly 
within  the  management  of  the  States,  and  partly  directed  by  the  power 
and  interests  of  the  union.  Twice  only,  since  the  year  1791,  has  this 
federal  superintendence  been  suspended,  and  at  each  of  these  epochs  the 
consequences  have  been  the  same — an  excessive  increase  of  local  bank¬ 
ing,  a  total  derangement  of  the  currency,  a  succession  of  ruinous  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  and  a  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Whilst  the  federal  con¬ 
trol  existed,  these  evils  were  unknown  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  control  was 
restored,  (hey  rapidly  disappeared. 

The  banking  system  of  every  mercantile  country,  sir,  presents,  in 
greater  or  less  development,  two  conspicuous  principles  of  commanding 
influence  in  their  respective  spheres — the  principle  of  alliance  or  centra- 
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lization,  and  the  principle  of  competition.  These  are  more  especially 
remarkable  in  the  United  States,  where  our  political  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  tend  to  give  them  great  importance.  The  principle  of  centraliza¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  unfriendly  comments  by  which  it  has  been 
assailed  of  late,  with  a  view  to  render  it  odious,  is  of  singular  value  to 
our  system.  I  am  convinced  that  without  it  no  system  of  banking  could 
be  devised  which  would  be  tolerated  by  the  country — that  with  it  our 
system  becomes  all  that  the  public  convenience  or  welfare  demands. 
This  country,  sir,  is  divided,  in  reference  to  trade,  into  two  great  sec¬ 
tions  : — the  first,  embracing  the  whole  North,  may  be  denominated  the 
commercial  section ;  the  second,  comprising  the  South,  the  producing 
section.  The  middle  and  West  are  tributary  to  both.  Nothing  can  be 
more  happy  for  our  social  welfare  than  this  natural  division  of  our  inte¬ 
rests.  In  the  beneficence  of  providence  it  seems  to  have  been  ordered 
as  the  great  instrument  of  harmonious  union  to  the  millions  who  now 
inhabit  and  who  shall  hereafter  dwell  upon  this  immense  extent  of 
territory.  The  imports  of  the  North  are  paid  for  by  the  purchase  of 
foreign  credits  from  the  South.  The  great  crop  of  the  South,  which  is 
annually  exported  to  England  and  France,  produces  the  fund  upon  which 
the  importer  draws  for  the  liquidation  of  his  foreign  debt  *.  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  too,  of  the  North  purchases  his  raw  material  in  the  South. 
Thus  is  created  a  yearly  demand,  at  an  appointed  season,  for  funds  in 
the  South.  The  importations  of  the  North,  being  distributed  far  and 
wide  over  the  whole  country,  in  their  turn,  also,  and  at  an  appointed 
season,  create  a  similar  demand  for  funds  at  the  point  of  import.  The 
tide  flows  and  ebbs  with  exact  regularity — or,  rather,  this  tendency  of 
money-demand,  like  the  monsoon,  steadily  drives  for  six  months  in  one 
direction,  and  six  months  in  its  opposite,  with  a  precision  which  enables 
every  one  to  count  upon  its  motion.  At  one  season,  some  forty  or  fifty 
millions  are  needed  in  the  South  ; — but  a  few  months  roll  around,  when 
the  same  amount  is  needed  in  the  North.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
state  of  trade  to  which  that  feature  of  the  banking  system  I  have  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  principle  of  centralization,  is  more  indispensable  than  this. 

A  banking  system  under  the  control  of  one  mind, — diffusing  itself  to 
the  extremities  of  the  union  by  a  number  of  banks  all  in  alliance,  subject 
to  the  same  government,  and  never  acting  in  conflict  with  each  other,  but 
ever  uniting  t®  produce  a  common  result — would  seem  to  be  the  only 
machinery  by  which  such  a  circle  of  trade  could  be  adrantageously  sus¬ 
tained.  The  head  of  this  system  holds  a  position  from  which  he  has 
a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  commercial  action.  He  perceives  at  what 
point  succors  may  be  needed,  and  where  the  force  is  redundant.  He  has 
power  to  subtract  from  the  one  for  the  relief  of  the  other.  When  funds 
are  necessary  in  New  Orleans,  and  are  no  longer  required  at  New  York, 
the  transfer  is  but  a  simple  act  of  his  will.  When  they  have  performed 
their  office  in  the  South,  it  is  as  easy  to  re-transfer  them  to  their  former 
position.  Thus,  sir,  have  the  demands  of  that  great  internal  trade  been 
regulated  with  a  simplicity  and  an  effect  wholly  without  a  parallel  in 
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any  other  country  on  the  globe.  The  power  to  accomplish  this  is  the 
result  of  the  principle  of  centralization.  Without  such  a  principle  all 
would  soon  degenerate  into  confusion. 

We  have,  sir,  six  and  twenty  independent  governments,  sovereign  aa 
respects  this  question  of  banking — all  capable  of  prescribing  laws  for  its 
management,  with  the  single  restraint  that  they  shall  make  nothing  else 
than  gold  and  silver  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  debt.  This  restraint, 
weak  as  it  is,  is  the  only  point  of  common  obligation.  They  have  no 
other  compulsion  towards  concert  nor  other  perceptible  common  duty  to 
produce  alliance  or  similarity  of  structure  amongst  them.  Their  policy, 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  is  as  various  as  the  habits,  manners  and  modes 
of  thinking  of  the  different  States.  One  state,  with  a  small  population 
but  great  capability,  Mississippi  for  example,  authorizes  the  creation  of 
banking  capital  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions,  and  applies  herself  eagerly 
to  the  task  of  giving  expansion  to  her  industry  in  every  shape  in  which 
she  can  employ  it.  Another  state,  Virginia,  with  treble  the  population  of 
the  former,  and  perhaps  with  resources  equally  abundant,  erects  a  bank¬ 
ing  system  which  scarcely  employs  seven  millions.  It  may  be  the 
wisdom  or  the  caprice,  the  false  reckoning  or  sober  estimate  of  each  of 
these  states  which  have  persuaded  them  to  adopt  a  policy  so  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other.  Mississippi  may  have  overshot  her  mark,  or 
Virginia  may  have  too  timidly  kept  herself  below  her  power- — still  each 
has  acted  upon  her  own  perception  of  her  interest,  and,  it  is  obvious, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  other.  And  so  it  is,  sir,  through¬ 
out  the  Union.  A  survey  of  the  whole  will  s.how  you  the  banking 
system  of  the  states  erected  and  s-ustained  altogether  upon  local  consi¬ 
derations,  presenting  every  conceivable  inequality  in  its  operation.  In  one 
portion,  distrust,  caution  and  doubt  fettering  the  industry  of  the  state;  in 
another,  emulation,  adventure  and  hope  tinging  its  enterprise  with  san¬ 
guine  hues  and  leading,  it  may  be  sometimes,  to  extravagant  excess. 
These  several  jurisdictions  are  no  more  capable  of  producing  uniformity 
in  banking,  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so,  than  in  any  other  matter 
of  general  concern  to  the  Union.  As  well  might  you  expect  the  states, 
sir,  by  their  fortuitous  concurrence,  to  produce  a  uniform  law  of  natura¬ 
lization,  the  uniform  organization  of  the  militia,  or  an  equal  and  properly 
apportioned  representation  in  this  hall,  as  to  expect  of  them  harmony 
and  concert  in  their  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  trade  through  the  agency 
of  their  banks.  Let  capital  abound  in  one  region,  and  the  demand  for  it 
be  ever  so  urgent  in  another,  what  state  bank  would  be  found  transferring 
its  funds  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency  growing  out  of  such  a  cause  ? 
The  states  will  necessarily  be  influenced  only  by  the  considerations 
which  arise  at  home  and  have  reference  to  their  domestic  interests.  The 
want  of  uniformity  might  be  harmless  if  there  was  not  also  incident  to 
this  system,  when  left  to  follow  its  own  impulses  unchecked,  not  only  a 
want  of  co-operation  with  other  states,  but  often  actual  interference  with 
them  and  counter  action  in  their  several  concerns.  Instead  of  moving 
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under  the  constraints  of  a  general  system,  their  main  impulse  will  be 
found  in  the  principle  of  competition.  This  competition  will  be  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  legislation  of  state  against  state  ;  it  will  extend  itself  and  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  contest  between  city  and  city,  and  still  more  actively* 
on  the  narrower  theatre  at  home,  in  the  rivalry  between  bank  and  bank. 
The  great  instinct  of  this  principle  of  competition  is  a  hurtful  one  :•  its 
tendency  is  towards  excess.  Two  banks  in  the  same  village  will  run 
the  race  against  each  other.  Each  will  strive  to  supply  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  the  greater  facilities,  to  lend  upon  more  attainable  securities, 
to  embrace  a  larger  class  of  dealers,  to  lure  adventure,  as  means  abound* 
by  still  greater  enticements.  If  a  large  circulation  may  be  absorbed  to¬ 
day,  a  still  larger  one,  in  the  reckoning  of  these  rivals  in  the  race,  may 
be  absorbed  to-morrow — the  larger  the  circulation,  the  greater  the 
profit.  The  feverish  cupidity  of  avarice  will  perceive  in  such  a  course 
the  road  to  large  gains,  and,  whilst  the  banks  pursue  it,  the  last  thought 
which  will  occur  to  the  authors  of  these  efforts,  will  be  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  this  excited  action  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  Such, 
sir,  are  the  tendencies  of  the  uncontrolled  principles  of  competition  in 
banking. 

The  action  of  a  central  power  restrains  and  corrects  these  tendencies. 
A  national  bank,  under  an  efficient  organization,  has,  if  not  an  absolute, 
certainly  a  most  decisive  control  over  the  value  and  amount  of  the  local 
currencies  supplied  by  the  state  banks.  To  say  nothing  of  that  most 
important  action  of  a  national  bank  upon  the  exchanges — by  far  the 
most  useful  of  its  functions — such  an  institution  regulates  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  through  another  influence  of  great  value  to  the  stability  of  the 
banking  system.  A  bank  sustained  by  the  credit  of  the  government  and 
strengthened  by  the  deposites  of  the  public  moneys,  cannot  but  enjoy 
the  universal  Confidence  of  the  nation.  Its  paper  will  necessarily  be 
esteemed  as  of  the  best  and  will  be  current  in  every  avenue  of  business. 
Such  a  paper,,  sir,  becomes  a  gage  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  all 
other  paper  for  which  it  may  be  exchanged.  In  that  respect  it  holds 
towards  other  paper  somewhat  of  the  relation  which  the  precious 
metals  hold  to  itself.  I  know,  sir,  that  it  is  a  received  and  familiar 
proposition  that  a  better  currency  will  not  circulate  in  the  presence  of 
an  inferior  one.  This  is  true  of  coin  :  it  is  not  true  of  paper,  Coin 
will  not  circulate  in  the  presence  of  a  depreciated  paper,  because  it  may 
immediately  betake  itself  to  foreign  countries,  where  it  will  command 
its  value,  or  it  may  retire  into  private  hoards,  to  be  kept  until  a  better 
state  of  things  shall  draw  it  forth  into  circulation.  But  when  a  bank  is 
able  to  put  forth  an  unquestionable  paper,  all  of  inferior  value  will  dis¬ 
appear  before  it.  The  public  will  prefer  that  paper  which  enjoys  the 
highest  credit,  and  they  will  refuse  all  other  whilst  that  is  attainable. 
It  is  the  interest  and  business  of  such  a  bank  to  render  its  paper  at  all 
times  attainable  ;  its  profit  consists  in  supplying  the  public  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  which  can  neither  be  hoarded  nor  sent  abroad.  This  paper, 
in  fact,  circulates  upon  its  superior  credit,  and  thus  engrosses  to  itself 
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as  far  as  its  own  volume  will  permit,  the  business  of  the  community.  It 
is,  sir,  by  the  influence  of  this  principle,  that  the  paper  of  a  national 
bank  fortified  by  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  government,  becomes  a 
regulator  of  the  value  of  all  other  currency  in  the  nation ;  it  furnishes 
the  gage  or  standard  to  which  all  local  paper,  in  its  own  district  or 
appropriate  range,  must  conform.  In  this  aspect,  the  central  banking 
power  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  great  conservative  element  in  the 
adjustment  and  preservation  of  a  sound  currency. 

It  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  just  balance  of  these  two  principles  of 
centralization  and  competition,  that  the  greatest  efficiency  and  safety  are 
given  to  our  system.  The  central  power  alone  might  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  observant  and  regardful  of  local  wants  ;  in  the  greater  profits  of 
the  more  important  operations  of  exchange,  it  might  lose  sight  of  sec- 
tional  convenience,  and  of  the  wants  of  the  lesser  circles  of  trade  :  the 
local  banks  will  ply  within  these  limits  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
themselves  and  of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  banks 
alone,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,,  would  be  found  utterly  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  broader  functions  assigned  to  the  central  power. 

The  necessity  for  this  division  results,  in  part,  from  the  nature  of  our 
confederacy.  The  federal  power  is  essential  to  the  control  of  all  in¬ 
terests  which  expand  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  state,  whilst  the 
state  power  is  well  entrusted  with  the  municipal  regulations  necessary 
to  its  own  well  being.  The  institution  of  banking,  having  a  great  and 
predominating  influence  over  the  currency  of  the  country,  rises  in  con¬ 
sideration  far  above  a  mere  municipal  concern,  into  one  of  the  broad¬ 
est  national  importance,  and  nothing  has  been  found  more  authentically 
established  in  the  experience  of  this  government,  than  the  absolute 
necessity  of  imparting  to  the  management  of  the  banks  a  certain  share 
of  federal  supervision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  charge  it  upon  the  late  administration,  as  one  step 
taken  by  them  towards  the  embarrassment  of  this  nation,  that  they 
rashly  and  most  unwisely  deprived  the  country  of  the  benefit  of  this 
federal  supervision  over  the  currency,  by  the  destruction  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  that  administration  did  not  very  ma¬ 
turely  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  the  bank. 
They  sinned  against  light,  for  it  is  evident  that  they  recognized,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  value  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  this  princi* 
pie  of  centralization  upon  which  I  have  remarked.  Their  whole  course, 
in  the  early  stages  of  that  pernicious  movement  which  has  brought  upon 
us  our  present  disasters,  attests  their  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity 
of  the  federal  control  through  a  central  power  in  banking.  When 
General  Jackson  first  resolved  upon  the  downfall  of  the  bank,  it  was 
not  to  destroy  the  machinery  of  a  national  institution, — it  was  only  to 
build  up  another,  as  he  believed,  of  a  more  efficient  structure.  His 
first  messages  reiterate  again  and  again  the  necessity,  the  great  utility 
and  importance  of  a  national  bank.  The  war  against  the  bank  was  a 
war  of  individual  hate;  its  object  was  individual  punishment.  The 
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pretext  was  an  objection  to  the  form  of  organization  only ;  a  question 
of  detail  to  be  corrected  in  a  new  establishment.  The  Executive  at 
that  time,  so  far  from  repelling  the  necessity  of  the  principle  of  this 
bank,  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  give  that  principle  more  scope  and 
effect.  And  even  afterwards,  sir,  when  this  strife  between  Levia¬ 
than  and  Behemoth  ceased  to  be  a  contention  of  argument,  and  became 
one  of  passion,  and  when  the  victorious  chief  had  turned  all  his  malice 
to  its  direst  account,  and  struck  down  his  adversary, — even  then,  sir,  the 
principle  was  still  avowed  and  promulgated  that  without  a  central  power 
the  currency  could  not  be  sustained.  That  central  power  was  attempted 
to  be  fashioned  on  a  new  model,  but  out  of  old  materials.  It  was  the 
chief  and  most  conspicuous  design,  in  the  celebrated  Experiment,  to 
manufacture  a  great  central  or  national  control  over  the  currency,  out  of 
some  thirty  of  forty  state  banks,  which  were  to  be  affiliated  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  contract,  and  clothed  with  all  the  federal  powers  heretofore 
conferred  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  fact  it  was  designed, 
by  this  form  of  association,  to  erect  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  the  function  of  alliance  and  centralization  of  which  the  association 
was  capable.  And,  sir,  it  was  proclaimed  to  be  capable  of  this  function 
to  as  beneficial  an  extent  as  the  bank  whose  term  was  just  drawing  to 
a  close.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  committee  with  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  this  scheme  of  General 
Jackson  and  his  cabinet,  but  I  refer  to  it  to  show  that,  even  up  to  the 
moment  oS  the  failure  of  the  great  Experiment,  embracing  much  the 
longer  portion  of  the  existence  of  that  administration,  the  party  in  the 
ascendant  were  as  fully  imbued  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  with  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  importance  of  this  central  banking  power,  which  it  is  now, 
in  certain  quarters,  the  habit  of  some  of  the  same  party  and  of  the  same 
men  to  portray  in  so  many  shapes  of  abhorrence  and  disgust. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  President,  before  he  ventured  upon  the  rash 
enterprise  of  pulling  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  be  well 
assured  that  he  could  supply  other  machinery  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  and  rendering  the  services  which  the  destruction  of  that 
institution  might  suspend.  It  was  his  boast  that  this  new  contrivance  of 
the  associated  state  banks  would  amply  fill  the  space,  and  even  more 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  retiring  bank  than  that  bank  itself 
had  ever  done.  I  need  not  recall  the  glowing  promises  of  success 
which  the  administration  poured  forth  with  such  lavish  exultation  upon 
the  birth  of  their  experiment;  nor,  sir,  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  signal  failure  of  that  famous  abortion — the  first  are 
written  in  every  line  of  official  communication  which  the  self-complacent 
spirit  of  the  President  addressed,  in  a  thousand  form?,  to  the  country 
upon  the  auspicious  event — the  last  has  been  baptized  in  the  tears  of  the 
nation.  Sir,  I  have  a  right  therefore  to  charge  the  last  administration  and 
its  present  followers  with  all  the  consequences  which  have  flowed 
from  this  misjudged  and  ill-fated  measure. 

In  following  up  the  train  of  events  that  sprang  from  this  movement  of 
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the  cabinet  of  General  Jackson,  the‘next  step  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
mischievous  than  the  first.  It  will  be  seen,  sir,  in  the  course  adopted 
in  the  employment  .of  the  state  banks.  One  would  have  supposed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  statesman  entering  upon  so  fearful  and  momen¬ 
tous  an  experiment  as  that  of  1833,  would  proceed,  at  least,  warily 
and  with  some  cautious  reserve  in  the  untried  and  perilous  career 
before  him;  that  he  would  reflect  upon  the  novelty  of  his  position  ; 
weigh  its  dangers,  and,  in  shaping  his  course,  rather  incur  the  risk  of 
being  chid  for  too  much  discretion  than  taxed  for  his  boldness.  Far 
other  than  this  was  the  characteristic  of  the  advance  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis.  When  the  public  moneys  were 
remoyed  into  the  keeping  of  the  chosen  banks,  instead  of  admonitions 
of  prudence  in  the  use  of  the  public  funds,  instead  of  restriction  or  con- 
.straint,  the  administration  made  haste  to  order  that  these  treasures  should 
be  scattered  far  and  wide  with  a  profuse  indulgence.  The  depositories 
were  enjoined  to  take  care  that  no  facility  be  denied  to  commerce,  but 
that  the  moneys  on  deposite  be  distributed  as  broadly  and  as  liberally  as 
the  public  convenience,  the  demands  of  trade,  might  require.  Instead, 
sir,  of  advising  the  banks  that,  now  the  great  regulating  and  control¬ 
ling  power  being  withdrawn,  it  became  more  urgently  their  duty  to 
guard  against  that  licentious  issue  which  the  uncurbed  principle  of 
competition  must  engender — they  were  exhorted  and  commanded  to  let 
loose  the  fullest  play  of  that  rivalry  and  drive  their  headlong  course  as 
swiftly  as  their  appetite  for  gain  might  prompt.  The  President,  sir,  was 
not  left  unadrnonished  of  the  inevitable  end  of  this  mistaken  policy. 
Here  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  Senate,  he  was  told  to  what  result  this 
madness  must  impel  the  nation.  From  all  quarters  the  same  prophetic 
warning  was  poured  into  his  ear ;  and  all  thinking  men,  every  where  but 
in  the  executive  mansion,  foresaw  the  certain  disaster  that  awaited  the 
experiment. 

Sir,  at  this  time  another  element  concurred  to  render  the  experiment 
more  mischievous.  The  President’s  veto  had  announced  to  the  nation 
the  entire  hopelessness  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
national  bank.  Upon  that  subject  he  was  peremptory  and  emphatic  ;  and 
the  states,  being  thus  assured  that  the  bank  was  to  expire,  were  invited,  to 
increase  their  banking  capital.  At  once,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  every 
state  in  the  (Jnion  set  about  enlarging  its  means  of  banking.  The  pretext 
tvas  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  vacuum  of  capital  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  extinction  of  the  national  bank.  Under  this  pretext,  nearly  four 
hundred  banks  and  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  capital  were  created 
between  1834  and  1838,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  that  bank  whose 
extinction  furnished  the  plea  for  this  increase,  was  not  withdrawn,  nor 
was  its  activity  in  business  even  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary  yet 
lives  and  thrives  in  the  full  possession  of  all  its  capital, — and  is  likely 
long  to  live  and  thrive.  The  activity  imparted  by  these  measures  to  the 
banking  system  of  the  country  soon  began  to  be  felt  in  western  specula¬ 
tions  in  the  public  lands,  and  it  became  apparent,  at  an  early  day,  that 
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the  public  treasure  would  be  greatly  augmented  through  this  channel. 
Sir,  in  view  of  such  a  result,  and  with  a  learned  forecast  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  the  event  was  likely  to  produce,  the  wisest  man  amongst  the 
counsellors  of  this  nation,  the  most  effective  and  trusty  of  her  statesmen, 
brought  before  Congress  that  great  measure,  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  public  lands.  By  a  fatality  which  signalized  the 
career  of  the  late  administration  and  invariably  impelled  it, — whenever 
there  was  a  choice  between  right  and  wrong, — into  the  wrong  path,  the 
President  thought  proper  to  put  his  veto  on  this  measure,  and  thus 
convert  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  domain,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  capital  of  the  nation,  into  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  government, — eventually  producing  some  forty  millions  of 
surplus  which,  in  its  course  of  production,  was  fed  by,  and  contributed 
to  feed,  the  local  banks  and  to  turn  all  the  currents  of  ordinary  commerce 
away.  Instead  of  restraining  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  which 
prudence  would  have  suggested  as  essential  under  the  new  system  of 
deposite,  the  President  took  every  step  in  his  power  to  augment  it,  and 
to  distribute  it  in  the  most  unwholesome  manner  his  opportunity  allowed : 
it  was  accomplishing  the  worst  possible  purpose,  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  and  extracting  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief  out  of  the  most 
mischievous  thing  he  could  devise.  J,  therefore,  again  lay  it  to  the 
account  of  that  administration,  as  in  part  the  cause  of  the  present 
embarrassments,  that  it  built  up  that  disproportioned  and  ungoverned 
system  of  state  banking  which  has  been  found  so  injurious,  and  nurtured 
that  system  by  the  unhealthy  and  unnatural  stimulus  of  excessive  trea¬ 
sure  unwisely  accumulated  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  prompt  and  expansive 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  this  artificial  animation  of  the  money-action 
upon  the  general  concerns  of  trade;  It  quickened  business  in  every 
department  of  life  and  greatly  increased  consumption.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  to  increase  importation — not  by  over-trading,  but  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  demand.  And  then,  sir,  prices  naturally  rose.  Every  thing  that 
was  bought  was  sure  to  sell  at  an  advance; — you  might  scarcely  go 
wrong  in  a  speculation.  Trade,  traffic  and  adventure  spurned  their  old 
and  sober  channels.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  and  dealt  in 
new  commodities.  The  farmer  turned  from  his  plough,  and  the  mechanic 
from  his  tools  to  become  lords  of  boundless  acres  and  the  founders  of 
towns  and  cities.  People  became  extravagant  in  their  habits  of  expense 
and  rioted  in  the  imagination  of  riches  infinite.  France  was  not  more  mad 
in  the  wild  frenzy  of  Law’s  great  scheme,  than  were  our  people  rn  this 
revel  of  fancied  wealth. 

At  this  epoch  another  movement  was  made — the  most  extraordinary 
of  all  the  blunders  of  that  eccentric  and  wrong-headed  administration. 
I  scarcely  know  in  what  language  to  characterize  the  pre-eminent  folly 
of  the  measure  with  which  General  Jackson  attempted  to  check  the  evil 
inclinations  of  this  period.  I  have  before  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  about 
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midway  in  the  career  of  the  Experiment,  the  President  fell  upon  the  hard 
money  scheme.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  there  were  few  men 
around  him  who  did  not  perceive  that  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  was  not  altogether  so  impossible  an  event,  as  the  first  boastings  of 
its  author  might  have  warranted  them  in  believing.  The  President  him¬ 
self,  it  is  very  clear,  began  to  believe  it  probable.  It  was  the  thought  of 
the  moment,  the  instinct  of  cunning,  which  prompted  him  to  take  shelter 
against  the  disgrace  of  failure,  in  that  new  device  of  bringing  the  nation 
to  the  constitutional  currency,  the  pure  metallic  system.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  how  suddenly  this  change  came  over  the  land ;  and  we  can  never 
forget  the  efforts  of  General  Jackson  to  discredit  the  paper  system  which 
he  had  just  matured,  nor  his  strenuous  exertions  to  introduce  coin  into 
the  country.  Sir,  his  success  in  these  endeavours  has  been  the  chief 
topic  of  his  glorification.  The  frequent  plaudits  of  his  flatterers  are  still 
ringing  in  our  ears  w’ith  the  boast  of  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  *  and 
even  now,  they  have  not  ceased  to  render  tribute  to  his  renown  in  this 
achievement.  This  Sub  Treasury  bill  itself  is  but  another  act  of  mean 
homage  offered  up  to  him  in  that  same  shallow  glorification — it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  trickery  by  which  a  name  has  been  sought  to  be  can¬ 
onized,  and  a  party  enabled  to  sustain  its  dynasty  of  imposture.  I  beg, 
sir,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  these  measures  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  for  retaining  them  in  the  country. 

First,  it  was  promulgated,  after  Mr.  Gouge,  and  almost  in  the  terms  of 
his  book,  that  it  was  essential  the  specie  basis  should  be  widened  by 
excluding  from  circulation  all  bank  notes  under  the  denomination  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  at  least  of  fifty.  This  notion  was  embodied  in  the 
treasury  contracts  with  the  banks,  and  finally  in  the  currency  bill  of 
1836  it  was  to  be  carried  out  by  degrees,  beginning  with  the  exclusion 
of  fives,  then  of  tens,  and  so  onward  to  the  ultimate  term.  I  will  not 
stop,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  this  measure.  It 
has  proved  itself  to  be  impracticable,  and  is  therefore  merely  nugatory  ; 
but  I  may  say,  in  a  word,  that  if  the  object  in  view  were  to  render  the 
bank  circulation  more  stable,  by  fortifying  it  with  a  strong  deposite  of  the 
precious  metals,  it  would  seem  to  be,  at  least,  a  very  doubtful  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  object,  by  compelling  the  community  to  abstract 
these  metals  from  the  banks  as  the  only  medium  of  payment  under  the 
amount  to  which  paper,  according  to  the  scheme,  was  to  be  confined. 
My  purpose  is  with  this  next,  the  great  feature  in  this  hard  money  move¬ 
ment. 

We  were  creating  debt  abroad.  The  activity  of  speculation,  to  which 
1  have  already  alluded,  had  enlarged  the  demand  of  the  country  for  com¬ 
modities  of  foreign  production  as  well  as  of  domestic.  Prices  were  on 
the  increase.  Such,  in  brief,  sir,  was  the  state  of  things  at  home.  A 
prudent  government  would  have  feared  a  foreign  debt  and  taken  some 
cautions  against  its  increase.  Not  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ours.  It  was 
proclaimed  as  the  great  ambition  of  the  President,  his  paramount  wish, 
that  the  precious  metals  should  be  made  to  abound.  New  mints  were 
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provided  for.  In  the  language  of  a  conspicuous  senator,  famous  in  the 
annals  of  this  movement,  it  was  prophecied  that  ‘gold  was  to  swim  up 
the  Mississippi  in  a  never  failing  stream.’  The  agent  of  the  deposite 
banks,  as  a  certain  semi-official  functionary,  (Reuben  M.  Whitney,)  was 
then  called,  had  orders  to  communicate  to  the  whole  circle  of  deposito¬ 
ries  within  his  charge,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  President  to  learn 
they  concurred  with  him  in  the  propriety  and  importance  of  making 
large  importations  of  specie  from  abroad.  The  hint,  sir,  was  not  lost. 
It  was  not  the  temper  of  the  deposite  banks  to  frustrate  even  the  whim 
of  the  President  in  those  days — and  so  they  all  set  about  the  work  of 
importation.  In  the  meantime,  the  President  himself  turned  importer 
of  specie,  and  the  indemnities  were  ordered  home,  at  great  sacrifice,  in 
gold.  Individual  merchants  were  prompted,  through  the  same  influences, 
to  engage  in  the  same  operation.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  in  the  change 
of  times,  that  those  who  now  quarrel  with  a  state  bank  for  purchasing 
cotton  to  pay  a  foreign  debt,  should  then  have  seen  no  harm  in  forty 
banks  or  more  turning  merchants  and  importing  gold  and  silver  to  create 
such  a  debt.  The  amount  brought  into  the  country  from  Europe,  in  the 
year  1855-6  has  been  estimated  above  forty  millions  of  dollars — more 
than  thirty  of  which  came  from  England.  How  much  was  imported  from 
South  America  and  other  foreign  countries  we  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing;  undoubtedly  the  amount  was  considerable.  Sir,  with  the  exception 
of  the  indemnities,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  amount  of  coin  was 
brought  into  this  country  at  the  expense  of  a  debt,  to  the  same  amount, 
to  the  people  from  whom  it  was  obtained.  It  swelled  the  already  accu¬ 
mulating  balance  against  us.  It  was  brought  here  in  forced  counteraction 
of  the  laws  of  trade — against  the  principle  which  regulates  supply  and 
demand — in  absolute  hostility  to  the  interests  of  our  commerce.  At  the 
very  time  that  it  came  here,  we  should  have  been  retrenching  expendi¬ 
ture  and  lessening  the  foreign  debt  instead  of  increasing  it.  Our  currency 
did  not  require  this  aid  ;  we  had  in  the  country  even  more  specie  than, 
in  past  times,  had  been  found  necessary  to  the  safest  condition  of  our 
paper  issues.  As  the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  state  of  foreign  indebted¬ 
ness  which  would  have  required  remittances  to  England  was  against  us, 
so  also,  sir,  as  between  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  West,  the  balance  was, 
in  like  manner,  against  the  West,  and  the  course  of  trade  required  re¬ 
mittances  of  specie  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  the  whole 
tendency  of  exchanges,  from  the  remotest  western  border,  was  eastward 
even  until  they  crossed  the  ocean.  In  this  juncture,  the  President  was 
not  only  so  absurd  as  to  direct  the  importations  I  have  spoken  of, 
but  to  go  a  step  farther  and,  by  the  only  means  in  his  power, — means 
which  an  accident  had  put  at  his  disposal,  and  which  in  a  thousand 
years  he  might  not  have  had  again — to  check  and  countervail  the 
current  of  domestic  exchange  between  the  West  and  the  East.  This  he 
accomplished  by  an  act  similar  in  character  to  the  importation  of  coin 
from  abroad; — it  was  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Treasury  Cir¬ 
cular.  The  rage  of  speculation  in  the  public  lands’  had  already  carried 
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eastern  credits  to  the  West,  and  brought  that  region  largely  in  debt  to  the 
eastward  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  people  of  the  East  were  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  to  the  settlement,  the  circular  was  interposed,  professedly 
with  a  view  to  carry  specie  to  the  West  and  keep  it  there,  lest  it  might 
obey  the  law's  of  trade  and  go  where  it  was  wanted,  and  where  it  could 
have  afforded  relief  to  the  unnatural  pressure  which  this  most  unnatural 
course  of  government  interference  had  produced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  these  measures  the  first  instincts  of  the  people 
and  of  their  representatives  were  true  to  the  suggestions  of  good  sense 
and  the  national  interest.  The  prevalence  of  these  instincts  was  only 
suppressed  by  the  dictatorial  authority  and  mischievous  popularity  of 
the  Executive.  The  bank  was  rechartered  by  Congress — the  removal 
of  the  deposites  was  forbidden  by  Congress— the  Land  Bill  was  passed 
by  Congress,  and  the  Treasury  Circular  rejected  by  it.  Yet  in  each  of 
these  four  cardinal  measures — the  fountains-  of  all  the  ills  the  country 
has  lately  suffered — the  Executive  Will  has  outweighed  and  despised  the 
Legislative  judgment ;  and  by  that  Will  alone,  defying  all  other  authori¬ 
ty  in  this  land,  have  these  measures  been  enforced. 

Well,  sir,  the  day  of  reckoning  came.  As  money  poured  into  this 
country  from  abroad,  it  increased  our  banking  basis,  and  therefore  in¬ 
creased  also  the  paper  circulation.  The  abundance  of  money  raised 
prices  to  a  correspondent  height.  Forty  millions  added  to  our  specie 
circulation  could  not  do  otherwise  than  augment  our  prices.  If  our 
trade  were  confined  to  a  domestic  circle,  if  we  had  no  concerns  with 
foreign  nations,  such  an  increase  of  price,  being  gradual,  would  cause 
no  very  signal  distress.  But  we  have  a  great  Southern  staple  which 
seeks  its  chief  market  in  a  nation  from  which  we  import  large 
amounts  of  goods,  and  which  goods,  being  generally  ordered  in  advance 
of  the  export,  are  designed  to  be  paid  for  with  funds  arising  from 
that  export.  As  nearly  as  it  may  be  counted  on,  our  importation  from 
England  is  graduated  by  the  expected  value  of  the  cotton  export.  By 
the  operation  of  our  money-system  the  cotton  had  arisen  to  its  highest 
price.  The  factors  of  the  Atlantic  had  purchased  the  crop  at  these 
high  prices  before  it  was  gathered — even,  in  some  instances,  as  I  have, 
understood,  before  it  was  grown.  It  was  paid  for  chiefly,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  by  a  small  advance  in  money,  and  in  notes  at  long  dates. 
The  planter  had  used  these  funds  in  purchases  of  land  and  negroes, 
at  correspondingly  high  prices,  and  had  stipulated  to  pay,  as  his  factor 
was  to  pay  him,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  notes.  And  so  the 
series  of  engagements  went  onward  into  other  classes  of  society. 

In  England,  sir,  the  very  reverse  operation  was  now  about  to  take 
place.  That  country  had  become  disturbed  with  our  apparent  pros¬ 
perity.  The  fame  of  rich  investments  in  America  and  heavy  rates  of 
interest,  and  of  the  harvest  of  speculation  in  our  public  lands,  had  lured 
hither  large  amounts  of  British  capital,  a  great  deal  of  which  also  came 
in  the  precious  metals.  This  drain  of  funds  from  England  began  to 
produce  alarm,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  our  government  had  inter- 
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posed  itself  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  the  mercantile  balance. 
Apprehensions  were  even  expressed  there,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
might  be  driven,  by  these  demands  upon  the  national  coin,  to  another 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  It  was  a  measure  on  the  part  of  that 
Bank  and  of  the  English  nation,  not  only  of  retaliation,  but  of  absolute 
self-protection,  to  bring  values  to  the  standard  of  the  actual  state  of  her 
currency,  that  currency  reduced  to  its  proper  relation  with  the  precious 
metals.  In  other  wrords,  whilst  prices  in  the  United  States  were  rising 
to  the  standard  of  our  large  paper  issue,  they  were  falling  in  England 
to  the  standard  indicated  by  the  state  of  her  diminished  coin.  To 
accomplish  this  reduction  in  England,  the  bank  raised  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  one  per  cent  in  June  and  July  1836,  and  thus  produced  that  cur¬ 
tailment  which  immediately  brought  down  the  prices  to  the  desired 
rate.  The  effect  of  the  operation  was  to  throw  a  loss  upon  the  shippers 
of  American  cotton  of  some  five  or,  even  perhaps,  eight  cents  a  pound. 
The  factor  in  New  Orleans  was  the  first  to  be  struck  down,  and  after 
him,  in  rapid  succession,  all  his  dependencies  onward  to  the  planter, 
the  land  speculator  and  the  thousand  others  standing  in  this  connection, 
came  to  the  ground  with  a  general  crash.  The  importing  merchant  was 
now  made  aware  that  where  he  looked  for  foreign  credits  there  were 
none  to  be  had.  The  cotton  crop,  instead  of  producing  eighty  millions 
in  England,  did  not  produce  over  fifty,  and  all  who  had  counted  on  this 
source  for  foreign  funds  were,  of  course,  disappointed.  The  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  importer  turned  him  back  to  the  country  dealer  for  funds  ; 
the  rise  of  exchange  compelled  him  to  seek  coin  for  remittance,  and,  at 
every  step  in  his  search  for  coin,  he  was  met  by  the  government,  a  busy 
intermeddler,  shutting  up  the  avenues  of  trade  and  obstructing  the  only 
channels  of  relief. 

The  government  had  for  some  time  been  crying  out  against  the  banks, 
as  the  sources  of  these  approaching  evils,  and  the  people,  especially  the 
more  uninformed  part  of  them,  looking  only  at  the  confusion  which  they 
saw  in  the  currency,  joined  in  the  cry  against  the  banks,  and  commenced 
that  run  upon  them  which  in  the  end  resulted— as  every  body,  except 
the  Executive,  had  foreseen  this  whole  movement  must  have  resulted— 
in  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

That  suspension,  I  think, -I  have  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  originated  in 
the  pernicious  measures  of  the  administration.  It  was  brought  about 
by  the  unskilful  and  unwise  policy  of  importing  the  precious  metals  at 
a  time  when  the  interests  and  demands  of  trade  set  in  an  opposite 
direction.  .It  more  immediately  came  from  the  extravagant  speculations 
of  a  class  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  regular  operations  of  trade 
and  commerce.  In  such  a  convulsion,  the  prudent  and  the  wise  suffer 
their  share  of  affliction  as  well  as  the  thriftless  and  the  unwary.  Wealth, 
industry  and  circumspection  are  no  safeguards  against  such  a  calamity, 
when  the  calamity  has  once  found  footing  in  the  nation.  I  do  not 
believe,  sir,  that,  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  regular  commerce,  there 
has  been  any  over-trading  or  over-banking — I  have  seen  no  evidence  to 
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induce  such  a  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  our  merchants  and  our 
mercantile  banks  have  conducted  themselves  through  the  difficulties 
of  this  alarming  crisis  with  prudence,  moderation  and  wisdom  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  attempt  of  the  present  Executive  to  throw  the  blame 
of  these  disasters  upon  the  merchants,  is  an  act  of  such  gross  injus¬ 
tice  and  wickedness  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  scorn  of  all  honourable  men. 
Tt  is  a  base  effort  to  screen  the  authors  of  our  calamities  from  that 
indignant  censure  which  their  misdeeds  have  long  deserved.  The  admi¬ 
rable  patience,  fortitude  and  fidelity  with  which  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States  addressed  themselves,  in  these  late  trials,  to  the  task  of 
sustaining  the  national  credit  and  good  faith,  have  not  only  won  for 
them  the  applause  of  their,  countrymen.,  but  have  drawn  forth  the  spon¬ 
taneous  and  cheerful  tribute  of  panegyric  from  all  nations  with  whom 
they  hold  intercourse.  It  has  been  uttered  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  lips  of  impartial  statesmen,  in  language  which  has  found 
a  response  throughout  that  kingdom  ;  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  here, 
sir,  as  long  as  America  shall  take  pride  in  the  integrity  and  honour¬ 
able  bearing  of  that  intelligent  and  patriotic  class  of  her  citizens.  The 
charge  was  made  in  a  spirit  which  does  no  honour  to  its  author,  and 
will  be  ever  regarded  as  the  subterfuge  of  a  baffled  politician,  seeking 
to  find  a  scapegoat  for  his  own  offences — and  selecting  that  body  for 
his  purpose  whose  numbers  may  be  supposed  to  render  them  the  least 
available  of  all  others  in  the  state,  in  the  electioneering  contests  for 
power.  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  late  administration  and  its  successor 
have  waged  a  war  against  the  banks  and  the  merchants,  which  has 
resulted  hot  only  in  their  own  overthrow,  but  in  deep  and  lasting 
injury  to  the  greatest  interests  in  the  nation,  without  producing  a  modicum 
of  good, ‘unless  it  be  in  the  lesson  it  has  taught  us  to  avoid  such  follies 
in  time  to  come.  It  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  deny  these 
hostile  sentiments  of  the  administration  against  the  banks.  I  am  glad 
to  see  it,  sir ;  it  is  an  indication  of  an  approaching  change  of  policy — 
it  is  a  sign  of  contrition  for  past  offences.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
such  a  war  has  been  waged,  and  that  a  bitter  hostility  has  been  evinced 
by  the  Executive  against  these  institutions,  and  even  now,  sir,  is  secretly 
felt,  although  not  openly  avowed.  Gentlemen  on  this  floor  have  asked 
for  the  proofs  of  this  hostility.  To  say  nothing  of  that  Trojan  war  be¬ 
tween  the  bank  and  the  late  administration,  with  all  its  artillery  of  denun¬ 
ciation,  they  may  find  the  proofs  in  the  common  cant  of  the  day  against 
what  is  termed  monopoly;  in  the  incessant  assaults  which,  of  late  years, 
have  been  directed  against  all  corporate  bodies  and  chartered  rights, 
and  in  the  debates  of  every  State  Legislature,  where  the  administration 
party  have  had  a  voice.  They  may  find  the  proofs  in  the  daily  diatribes 
of  the  Globe  and  of  the  thousand  slave  presses  whose  feculent  sheets  are 
employed  to  scatter  far  and  wide  this  Globe  poison.  They  may  disco¬ 
ver  evidences  of  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention: 
Sir,  it  was  predicted,  foredoomed  and  instigated  in  the  famous  letters  of 
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Dallas  and  Ingersoll ;  it  was  not  less  conspicuously  exhibited  in  the 
letter  of  last  July,  from  the  Hermitage,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  ;  we  had  some  inklings  of  it  even  in  that  abortive  farce  of  a 
revolution  attempted  in  Maryland  ;  and  latest  of  all,  sir,  we  have  seen 
evidences  of  it  here  on  this  floor,  on  a  very  recent  occasion,  in  the 
almost  phrensied  gesticulation  with  which  a  gentleman  conspicuous  in 
the  ranks  of  the  administration,  (Mr.  Rhett)  denounced  wo  to  all 
those  who  deal  in  banks  or  sustain  their  cause — wo  to  come  in 
threatened  popular  vengeance,  even  to  the  downpulling  of  the  public 
edifices,  the  overthrow  of  social  order  and  the  peril  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  proofs  of  that  war  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  against  the  banks :  let  gentlemen  point  me  to  any  evidence  of 
hostility  from  the  banks  against  the  government,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  to  the  committee  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  leading  events  in  that  train  of  government  policy,  to  which  the 
nation  is  indebted  for  all  it  has  suffered.  I  will  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which,  in  my  judgment,  this  retrospect 
suggests  as  the  only  one  appropriate  to  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  see  a  solid  and  permanent  resumption  of 
specie  payments  as  speedily  as  that  can  be  accomplished  ;  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  this  bill  would  not  only  retard  the  resumption,  but  - 
render  its  continuance  even  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  see  the  creation  of  a  National  Bank,— 
believing  that  to  be  the  only  possible  device  or  instrument  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good  currency  in  the  country. 
Sir,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now  entertain  this  conviction,  and  that,  day  by  day,  as  we  grow 
older  in  experience,  that  conviction  will  be  extended.  Nothing  can  be 
more  artificial  than  the  public  sentiment  which  has  been  conjured  up 
against  such  an  institution.  That  sentiment  was  fabricated  here,  at 
Washington,  and  circulated  under  the  auspices,  and  by  the  force  of  party 
dictation,  without  even  the  semblance  of  consultation  with  the  people. 

I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  if  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  country 
upon  this  question  were  polled,  after  every  man  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and  value  of  the  proposition,  nine-tenths 
would  give  their  suffrage  in  favour  of  a  national  bank.  I  speak  not,  sir, 
of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States — although  I  know  nothing  to  the 
disparagement  of  that  institution — but  of  such  a  bank  as  may  be  matured 
by  the  wisdom  of  congress,  guarded  by  such  provisions  as  past  experience 
may  have  demonstrated  to  be  necessary,  and  clothed  with  all  the  powers 
requisite  to  the  discharge  of  that  great  national  function  which  I  have 
attempted,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  explain.  Such  a  bank,  sir, 

I  repeat,  would  meet,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  judgment  of  our 
day,  the  approbation  of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Union.  There  are  many,  sir,  I  know,  who  entertain  constitutional 
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scruples  on  this  question.  They  belong  to  a  hopeless  race  of  men  who 
must  live  out  their  day,  and  leave  the  settlement  of  their  doubts  to 
another  generation.  I  will  not  argue  with  them.  To  the  gentlemen 
from  Virginia,  especially,  I  say,  that  I  will  not  consent  to  moot  constitu¬ 
tional  points  with  them  :  it  is  encouraging  them  in  a  vicious  habit  which 
has  already  sufficiently  retarded  the  growth  and  power  of  that  venerable 
Mother  of  States.  Let  Virginia  give  up  her  dialectics,  renounce  her 
spirit  of  dissertation  and  debate,  and  betake  herself  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  : — let  her  do  this  and  thrive  ; — let  her  still  neglect  it,  and 
it  may  be  her  fate — (here  Mr.  Wise  added, — to  die  of  an  abstraction) — 
I  adopt  the  gentleman’s  expression,  though  1  hope  a  better  destiny 
awaits  her — Ho  die  of  an  abstraction.’ 

Sir,  the  efficacy  of  a  bank  in  the  regulation  of  the  currency  has  been 
conceded  on  all  sides.  The  late  administration,  in  all  its  zeal  to  destroy, 
was  obliged  to  concede  it.  The  history  of  the  war  against  that  bank  is 
full  of  acknowledgment  of  its  usefulness  to  the  currency.  When  Gen. 
Jackson  first  assailed  it,  he  endeavoured  to  sustain  his  opposition  to  it 
on  the  plea  that  it  had  failed  to  perform  this  function  of  regulating  the 
currency,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  He  was  signally  defeated  in 
this  position  by  his  own  friends.  The  charge  was  referred  to  the 
investigation  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  both,  committees  were 
raised  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation,  strong,  devoted  friends  of  the 
President : — their  reports  are  amongst  your  records — they  give  the  most 
explicit  and  unqualified  contradiction  of  the  President’s  allegations 
against  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  No  one  will  suspect  the  late 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  McDuffie,  nor  the  present  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  Gen.  Smith,  (the  respective  chairmen  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  on  this  inquiry)  of  a  disposition,  at  that 
time,  either  causelessly  to  discredit  the  President’s  opinion,  or  to  misre¬ 
present  the  value  of  the  bank — and  yet  their  reports  were  full  and 
conclusive  on  the  question.  Ever  since  that  time  the  ground  of  attack 
has  been  changed,  and  now,  instead  of  affirming  the  incompetency  of  a 
bank  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  it  with  advantage  to  the  nation, 
the  whole  stock  of  party  vituperation  and  all  the  oratorical  pruriency  of 
party  declaimers,  are  exhausted  in  painting  the  danger  of  such  an 
institution  to  public  liberty,  and  in  fearful  summonings  of  the  terrors 
of-  the  money-power. 

It  is  odd  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  these  appeals  to  the  frighted 
imagination  of  the  country  against  this  phantom  of  the  money-power, 
urged,  if  not  by  the  gentleman  himself,  at  least,  by  the  friends  and 
coadjutors  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Cambreleng)  who 
has  lavished  such  encomiums  upon  the  new  Free  Banking  of  his  own 
state; — that  system  of  banking  which  is  not  to  supersede  the  old,  but 
which  is  to  reinforce  it  with  additional  means,- — a  cumulative,  auxiliary 
system  of  banking  without  stint  or  limit — 
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‘giving  its  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much,’ 

and  intended  to  increase  the  money-power  of  New  York  far  beyond 
the  utmost  limit  heretofore  assigned  to  a  national  bank. 

What  is  this  formidable  money-power  that  has  so  disturbed  the  fancies 
of  gentlemen  here,  and  the  equanimity  of  the  nation  ?  Our  laws 
recognize  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  class  amongst  our  citizens.  We  have 
secured  the  rights  of  property  as  cardinal  in  our  social  constitution. 
Jt  is  well  appointed  that  labour,  diligence  and  skill  shall  have  their  re¬ 
ward,  and  that  reward  be  preserved  inviolate  from  aggression.  Under  this 
protection,  this  whole  nation  of  working  people  has  grown  up  into  a 
marvellous  power  of  combined  wealth,  intelligence  and  comfort  unexam¬ 
pled.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  wealth  to  attain  social  power  and  influence  : 
it  is  a  valuable  feature  in  our  system  that  it  should  do  so  ; — but  every 
one  must  remark  how  small  is  its  tendency,  how  inadequate  its  efforts  to 
obtain  political  power.  The  jealousy  of  wealth,  the  watchfulness  of  its 
assumptions,  the  common  suspicions  entertained  against  it,  almost 
amount  to  a  popular  proscription  of  its  hopes  for  political  elevation,  and 
even  strip  it  of  the  influence  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  ‘Whoso’ — - 
says  a  nervous  English  writer — ‘has  sixpence,  is  sovereign  (to  the  length 
of  sixpence)  over  the  whole  world.  He  commands  cooks  to  feed  him, 
philosophers  to  teach  him,  and  kings  to  mount  guard  over  him — to  the 
length  of  sixpence.’  This,  sir,  is  an  epitome  of  the  money-power.  It 
accumulates  social  comfort  and  social  strength  :  it  makes  men  and  states 
more  happy,  prosperous  and  impregnable  from  without.  Would  you  seek 
the  external  manifestation  of  that  power,  you  shall  see  it,  sir,  in  the 
subdued  wilderness  of  our  frontier  ;  in  our  great  rivers  cleft  by  the 
keels  of  a  thousand  steamboats ;  in  our  plains  and  valleys  as  they  yield 
their  tribute  to  the  labour  of  husbandry.  You  shall  witness  it,  in  the 
smoking  forges  of  the  west,  and  in  the  swift  shuttles  of  the  east ;  in  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  which  adorn  and  enliven  the  land ;  in  our 
churches,  hospitals,  colleges,  and  schools.  You  shall  note  it  in  the  quiet 
and  substantial  homesteads  of  our  people,  and  in  the  happy  faces  that 
gather  around  those  firesides,  such  as  the  like  may  no  where  else  be 
found.  You  shall  hear  it  in  the  carol  of  the  ploughman  as  he  traces  his 
furrow,  and  in  the  blithe  song  of  the  sailor-boy,  at  the  mast  head,  when 
he  plies  his  voyage  to  the  remote  shores  of  Europe  or  Asia ;  in  the 
heavy-creaking  wagon,  the  flying  steam-car  and  the  rattling  stage  coach  ; — 
in  short,  sir,  you  may  hear  and  see  it  in  all  the  avenues  where  trade  and 
industry  ply  their  busy  and  profitable  thrift.  It  is  the  secret,  the  miracle 
of  the  might  of  this  Anglo-American  man  !  What  is  there  to  dread 
in  it  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  from  these  considerations  to  a  review  of  the  bill 
before  us.  The  friends  of  this  measure  affect  to  believe  that  our  long 
established  system  of  banking  was  principally  objectionable  from  the 
instability  of  the  currency  which  it  created,  and  from  its  power  of 
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producing  panic  and  pressure  upon  the  country  ;  they  declare  themselves 
unwilling  to  entrust  the  public  treasure  to  the  keeping  of  any  such 
agency,  holding  it  to  be  insecure  ; — and  they  present  us  this  bill  as  the 
corrective  of  each  of  these  defects.  They  speak,  sir,  of  the  patronage 
and  influence  of ’the  banking  system  with  a  disinterested  horror,  and 
boast  that,  by  this  new  contrivance  of  a  Sub-Treasury,  they  clip  the 
wings  of  patronage  and  reduce  it  to  insignificance.  Let  us  examine  this 
bill  to  ascertain  how  far  it  realizes  these  promises. 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  fact  of  this  question  being  pressed 
upon  the  House  after  the  repeal  of  the  Treasury  Circular,  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  administration  to  revive  that  circular  with  even  a 
broader  scope  than  it  had  before.  Indeed,  sir,  this  bill  itself  provides 
for  a  gradual  substitution  of  gold  and  silver- for  paper  in  the  payment 
of  all  public  debts,  and  designs  ultimately  to  reject  all  paper.  I  take  it 
for  granted,  notwithstanding  this  specie  clause  was  struck  out  of  the 
Senate  bill,  it  is  not  to  be  struck  out  here,  and  that  we  are  eventually  to 
have  the  policy  of  the  specie  circular  renewed  and  extended.  In  that 
view,  I  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  eventual 
operation  of  this  measure.  Your  revenue  may  be  rated  at  some  thirty 
millions.  These  are  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  receivers  or  other  officers  of  the  treasury.  How  are  they 
to  be  distributed  ?  The  government  will  have  disbursements  to  make  to 
the  full  amount,  perhaps,  of  the  revenue;  but  the  coin,  sir,  will  be  but  par¬ 
tially  used  in  these  disbursements.  The  Treasury  will  draw  warrants, 
drafts,  or  orders  on  the  fund,  which  may  be  put  forth  to  any  amount, 
of  any  denomination,  and  in  any  form,  that  the  secretary  may  choose. 
They  will  be  printed  on  bank  paper  and  engraved  with  all  the  exterior 
symbols  of  a  bank  note,  and  may  be  adapted  to  circulation,  as  money, 
to  any  extent  that  the  head  of  the  treasury  shall  direct.  These  drafts 
will  constitute  a  circulating  medium,  and  the  government  will  so  far 
become  a  bank  of  circulation.  That  this  paper  will  be  safe,  no  one 
will  deny:  the  objection  to  the  system  does  not  lie  against  the  stability 
of  the  paper,  but  it  does  lie  most  cogently  against  the  power  which  this 
faculty  of  making  paper  shall  give  to  the  Executive.  Such  a  paper 
kept  in  circulation  may  ultimately  represent  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
nation,  whilst  the  coin  upon  which  it  is  issued,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  will 
be  locked  up  in  the  government  custody.  The  government  refusing 
to  receive  any  thing  but  coin  for  public  dues,  will  render  com  at  all 
times  a  subject  of  mercantile  demand,  and  will  thus  establish  a  current 
of  business,  the  effect  of  which  will  constantly  be  to  act  upon  the  banks 
of  the  country  and  to  keep  them  stinted  in  their  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  or,  at  least,  ever  in  apprehension  of  this  drain  upon  their  money- 
resources.  The  city  of  New  York,  sir,  collects  about  ten  millions  of 
the  revenue.  This  amount,  according  to  the  system,  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  one  man.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  administer  this 
proposed  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  collect  the  wThole  ten  millions  in 
specie,  and  retain  that  sum  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  amount  of 
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gold  and  silver  employed  to  sustain  the  bank  circulation  of  that  city  is 
usually,  I  believe,  but  little  above  three  millions.  That  coin  would  be 
drawn  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  leaving  the  banks  either  under  a 
compulsion  to  import  specie  from  abroad,  or  to  become  supplicants 
for  its  restoration  by  the  government.  The  11th  and  12th  sections 
of  the  bill  give  the  Secretary  power  to  transfer  these  funds  from  any 
one  point  to  any  other,  at  his  own  discretion.  In  the  execution  of  this 
power  he  may,  in  a  day,  drain  the  city  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Baltimore  of  the  government  deposite  of  specie,  or  equally, 
at  his  pleasure,  accumulate  the  whole  at  either  of  these  points,  pro¬ 
ducing  scarcity  or  abundance,  exactly  as  it  may  gratify  his  purpose  of 
reward  or  punishment,  his  political  favouritism  or  displeasure. 

The  government  has  now,  sir,  some  five  millions  to  pay  in  Florida. 
Suppose  the  same  obligation  in  existence  with  this  bill  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  five  millions  would  be  drawn  in  warrants  payable  in 
New  York.  These  warrants  would  be  sent  to  the  South  just  as 
exchange  was  valuable  on  the  North,  and  every  warrant  would  be  a  bill 
of  exchange,  saleable  at  a  premium.  The  government  is  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  an  exchange  merchant,  making  its  profit  according  to  the 
rates  of  the  day.  Even  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  paid  for  public 
disbursements  in  the  South,  still  may  the  Secretary,  under  this  bill,  draw 
his  warrants  on  northern  funds,  and  throw  them  into  the  southern 
market,  to  take  advantage  of  these  operations  of  exchange.  Every  one 
must  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  powers  conferred  by  this  bill,  and  the 
absolute  control  of  the  disposition  of  the  government  revenues,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  machinery  which  shall  constitute  the 
Executive  a  great  national  banking  power,  with  faculty  to  furnish 
circulation  and  deal  in  exchange,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  fund  at  its 
disposal.  It  is  an  easy  step,  sir,  to  get  the  privilege,  on  any  casual 
pretext,  of  issuing,  as  we  have  lately  done,  Treasury  notes  to  some 
large  extent,  and  you  have,  in  the  result,  the  banking  power  carried  out 
to  its  utmost  scope. 

Is  there  no  field  here,  for  party  favour  ?  What  shall  be  the  rates  of 
exchange  ?  Shall  not  the  government  sell  below  par  to  one  man,  at 
par  to  another,  and  above  it  to  a  third  ?  Who  shall  prevent  it  ?  We 
may  easily  imagine  the  inducements  which  might  persuade  a  govern¬ 
ment  agent  to  gratify  a  political  friend,  or  disappoint  a  political  adversary 
in  these  dealings.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  may  imagine,  too,  the  motives  that 
may  arise  to  punish  a  whole  city  obnoxious  to  executive  displeasure, 
by  removing  the  deposites  or  withholding  exchange,  and  to  reward 
another  more  complaisant  in  its  feelings  and  respect  for  the  higher 
powers.  The  enginery  is  here  which  may  serve  this  turn  to  any  extent. 
This  power  of  transfer  contained  in  the  11th  and  12th  sections  of  the 
bill,  is  an  admirable  machine  to  produce  obedience  and  submission,  and 
I  will  undertake  to  prophecy  that,  if  this  bill  be  passed,  the  government 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  refractory  demeanor  of  the  fiscal 
agent  at  Portsmouth.  I  am  still,  sir,  so  unreformed  by  modern  school- 
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ing,  as  to  think  that,  in  the  concerns  which  relate  to  trade  and  currency, 
it  is  much  safer  to  confide  in  the  integrity,  the  habits  of  business,  the 
intelligence  and  interests  of  a  board  of  merchant  directors,  than  incur 
the  hazard  of  the  selfish  and  obsequious  spirit,  the  alien  temper  and  un¬ 
skilfulness  of  a  mere  political  functionary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  revenue  is  not  to  be  collected  in  gold  and  silver, 
but,  adopting  the  policy  of  the  new  Treasury  order,  it  is  to  be  received 
in  bank  paper,  the  power  conferred  by  this  bill  is  still  more  mischie¬ 
vous.  Suppose,  sir,  the  ten  millions  of  New  York  to  be  received  in  the 
notes  of  specie  paying  banks,  what  will  be  the  result?  You  will  have 
a  government  agent  in  that  city  continually  clothed  with  the  power  of 
visiting  the  banks,  according  to  the  caprice  of  government  dictation, 
with  the  demand  for  coin  ; — one  hundred  thousand  dollars  exacted  to-day 
from  one  bank,  another  hundred  to-morrow  from  another  ; — indulgence 
and  forbearance  extended  to  one  and  denied  to  another.  The  price  of 
this  favou  we  may  be  at  no  loss  to  conjecture — obedience,  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  demands  ?  Why,  sir,  immediate  action  on  the  whole  circle  of 
customers  of  the  bank.  A  sudden  call  for  a  large  amount  of  coin 
requires  curtailment  of  discount  and  pressure  upon  the  debtors  of  the 
bank.  Can  you  conceive,  sir,  a  more  potent  engine  of  panic  and  com¬ 
mercial  distress  than  this  power  of  demanding  coin  ?  And  yet,  sir,  it  is 
not  only  conferred  by  this  bill,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  system  that  it 
should  be  exercised.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  all 
this  apparatus  of  the  Sub  Treasury  erected  to  preserve  bank  paper — the 
very  foundation  of  the  system,  as  I  remarked  at  the  outset,  is  the  col¬ 
lection  in  coin,  or  the  conversion  of  the  deposites  into  coin. 

The  power  of  combining  against  a  bank  to  draw  its  specie,  even  in  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  is  one  which  excites  alarm.  The  difficulty  of  such 
combination*  as  well  as  the  disinclination  of  the  public  to  abstract  the 
coin,  is  the  great  protection  of  the  banks.  But  here,  sir,  we  have  ready 
made  to  our  hand  an  agent,  with  all  this  power  of  combination  in  his 
single  self  and  in  its  worst  shape  ; — an  agent,  too,  holding  no  interest 
in  common  with  the  community, — unsympathizing,  cold-blooded  and 
heartless  as  regards  their  wants,  or  wishes — -whom  it  is  his  prerogative 
and  office  to  disturb  and  distress  as  often  as  his  own  or  his  master’s 
fancy  shall  impel  him.  I  put  no  trust  in  such  functionaries.  I  do  not 
even,  sir,  like  the  name  which  this  bill  gives  them — these  Receivers- 
General.  I  remember  an  anecdote  of  Voltaire  which  somewhat  prejudices 
me  against  the  tribe.  A  circle  of  the  friends  of  the  philosopher  were 
passing  a  winter  evening  at  Eerney.  It  was  proposed  to  beguile  the 
time  by  telling  robber-stories.  Every  body  had  invented  his  tale; — 
Rousseau  had  told  one  of  thrilling  horror.  W”hen  Voltaire  was  called 
on,  he  began  as  follows  :  ‘There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  receiver-general 
— my  friends,  I  have  forgotten  the  rest.’ — It  was  unanimously  voted 
that  this  was  the  greatest  robber-story  of  all.  I  fear,  sir,  these 
Receivers. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  obvious  to  calm  reflection,  that  this 
Sub  Treasury  scheme  will  entirely  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  any 
promise  which  its  friends  hold  out : — that  it  will  weaken  and  render 
more  unstable  the  currency  of  the  banks ;  that  it  will  rather  furnish 
means  and  occasion  for  panic  and  pressure,  than  remove  them  ;  that  its 
patronage  and  influence  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  those  of  the 
bank ;  and  that  its  pledge  of  greater  security  to  the  public  treasure  is 
altogether  illusory;  that,  in  short,  it  proposes  a  new  system  for 
regulating  the  public  moneys,  clumsy  and  awkward  in  its  detail,  highly 
inconvenient  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  dangerous  in  the  powers 
it  confers  upon  the  Executive,  and  most  mischievously  hostile  to  the 
safety  and  usefulness  of  our  banking  system. 

In  addition,  sir,  to  these  objections,  which  are  suggested  by  the  views 
the  friends  of  the  bill  have  taken  of  its  character,  and  upon  which  I 
have  foreborne  to  dwell  with  more  than  a  passing  notice,  I  have  a  still 
deeper  aversion  to  it  founded  on  the  general  principles,  in  regard  to  the 
currency,  which  it  was  my  principal  object  to  illustrate  in  this  speech. 
It  fails  to  erect,  in  any  safe  or  useful  form,  that  central  power  of  federal 
control  which  I  think  essential  to  a  permanent  and  sound  currency ; — it 
also  furnishes  an  artificial  necessity  for  occasional  government  influence 
or  direction  in  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals — an  influence 
altogether  pernicious  in  its  character.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  utterly 
abhor  and  reject  this  bilk 


